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Fat’*reaching resnlts bava followed the dis¬ 
covery, a century or more a^o, of the relation¬ 
ship of most of the languages of Europe with 
one another and with those of India and Persia. 
The study of these relationships developed into 
the independently influential science of com¬ 
parative philology. It shared with Darwinian 
evolution the responsibility for the vast espan- 
siou, both culturally and historically, of the 19th 
century horizon of human thought. It brought 
to the modern world new conceptions of the 
past and a new consciousness of naUonalism and 
racial fraterniUes that was not without politi¬ 
cal importance in the recent war and in the re¬ 
adjustments that followed it^ was early evi¬ 
dent that the spettk^s of ^esel^guages of 
Europe and Asia were ^e .heir% oi a common 
culture and that their several dihlects were the 
descendants of a prehistoric tongue, the so- 
called Indo-European, which was not identical 
with that of the Hebrews, the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, or other ancient peoples. 

The Indo-Europeans, it is true, emerge from 
the obscurity of antiquity as independent na¬ 
tions, scattered from the arctic circle to the 
equator and from the Atlantic Ocean to the Bay 
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of BoDga), more or less firmly established in 
their seats, with different languages, customs, 
religions, and even complexions, and for the 
most part quite nnconscions of their kinship. 
But early history and tradition find many of 
these peoples in strange lands, surrounded or 
preceded by alien races. The Celts wore not 
always in Britain, nor the Hellenes in Greece, 
nor the Hindus in India. They must all have 
been descended in some way from some local- 
iaed prehistoric group of people who were 
united hy a common speech and a common civi¬ 
lization. 

The effort to locate the original home of this 
prehistoric people has for several generations 
engaged the imagination and the pen of count¬ 
less philologists, anthropologists, and archeol¬ 
ogists. Opinion is sharply divided between 
those who argue for Asia and those who argue 
for Europe, between those who favor Russia 
and those who favor Germany, between those 
who think they have identified and placed the 
Indo-Europeans racially and those who believe 
the race was either mired or forever unknown, 
between those who consider the problem solved 
and those who doubt if It ever can be solved. 

And to make confusion worse confounded an 
unfortnnate element has been introduced into 
the disenssion, particularly within the past 
decade, when national glorification of self and 
oalumniation of foe induced even scholars of 
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repute to trace the ancestry of their enemies to 
Belial and that of their friends to the IndO' 
European prototypes of the Patroous, Pilgrims, 
and Britans. Germans insist that they belong 
to the Nordic race and that the Nordic race is 
the pure Indo-European stock. French, Eng¬ 
lish, and American writers claim that the Ger¬ 
mans are not Nordics, or, if they are, then not 
the Nordics but the Alpines are the true Indo> 
Europeans. 

No definite answer to this great <)nestion is 
as yet sdentifically jnstified. But a probable, 
tentative, general solution is slowly crystalliz¬ 
ing in the minds of many philologists—and the 
problem is primarily a linguistic one. This lit¬ 
tle book attempts to present an independent in¬ 
vestigation of the philological evidence, and at 
the same time to disclose to English readers the 
present state of a discussion that has hitherto 
been best known and best advanced on the Con¬ 
tinent. 
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The Indo-Europeans 

In the Later Stone Age* there lived some¬ 
where a people or a group of peoples who spohe 
a tongiie from which were descended the laQ- 
gnages of the Hindus and the Persians, the 
Greeks and the Eomans, the Slavs, the Celts, 
and the Teutons, including the Scandinavians 
and the English, that is, the present speech of 
perhaps a quarter of a billion people in Asia 
and most of the inhabitants of Europe* and 
North and South America, Comparative study 
of these various languages has reconstructed 
to a considerable extent not only the speech but 
also the daily life, the government, and the re¬ 
ligion of this Neolithic people, known as Aryan, 
Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European,* which had 

iTb» liat«r SWDft 1.^, Or NooUthio, ia fniB 

tb« Old Sto&e Ago, or Poloolithie, br tbe fTOund or 

poUabod rtono implomenta tbtt oborAoCerisod it, u eoatrastod 
with tho radelj oUppod fiiiit iJiAtnunonta of th« OArlior poriod. 

> The prmdpol Bon*Indo-Ihuopeiui Iftngqagw of £wope ore 
the Booque la the E'midi oad Bpeoioh P^aoee, tbe Tuzkioh 
ia tbe south of the Coatloeot, tbe Lapp oad Plmuab in the 
Bortb,, the Eethoaion and tbe ertlnet livonlan on tbe 

Baltic, the Uagyar u Hoogar?, and rarloua ^aleota ecottorod 
through BtuaiA. PraatieoU; oU the remainiiig epeeeh of Ehirope 
if lado-Curopeac. 

I The term ‘liido*OenQanio’ arose when the GeRnaruQ loa* 
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split into groups and wandered apart before the 
dawn of recorded history. 

Language Insufficient Test of Race 

Linguistic relationship is not in itself suffi¬ 
cient proof of racial relationship. The con¬ 
quered may adopt the language of the conquer¬ 
ors, or the conquerors that of the conquered, 
or there may be peaceful mingling in irregular 
proportions of race and language. Maz Mul¬ 
ler’s oft-quoted words* have become almost an 
axtlole of philological faith: ''To me an eth¬ 
nologist who speaks of Aryan race, Aryau 
blood, Aryan eyes and hair, is as great a sinner 
as a linguist who speaks of a dolichocephalic 
[long-headed] dictionary or a brachycephalic 
[short-headed) grammar.” TOieii we speak of 
the Indo-Europeans we mean merely the peo¬ 
ple, whoever they were, that spoke Indo- 
European, and we imply nothing whatever as 
to race or racial characteristics. As a matter 
of cold fact and despite many opinions on the 
subject, we know very little racially about the 

guAgee were tbougbC to bo the mstoniDiMt OMotberB o£ tb« 
fsjuiif • it it (till tbB aiost cotUDon oam« in German?. 'Axjm* 
bu bees emplOTod bj Ufillor ond edaq; popobur wnt«n 
in Baglioh, but it lA also obgocboittble beoaoM it is soustlmes, 
afid iBOTe properlj, reitrietAd to tbs Indo.Psniaii branoL The 
tarm *Iad>Sujop«aii’ is now geasraJJ^ as»d Eoglisb, FMoab, 
and Italian pUklogistt, and it ia prafarable to aiij of tbs 
otbon that hSTS b««ii propoMd. 

♦ of Worit, p. ISO. 
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ancient Indo-Europeans; we do not even know 
whether they were one race or a nurture of 
types. 

But language is the best evidence of com¬ 
munity of life and culture, and we can at leaat 
assume that at some time and in some more or 
leas definite territory there dwelt a people or a 
gronp of peoples, racially pure or racially 
mixed, who lived, to a large extent, a common 
life and who spoke a tongue which was the com¬ 
mon ancestor of the languages now spoken by 
the majority of the civilized peoples of the 
earth. 

Indo-European Givilisiation 

By the processes of linguistic paleontology, 
by the comparative study of the fossils of lan¬ 
guage, we know that this people constracted 
houses and fortified-places; that they domesti¬ 
cated animals, bred cattle, and raised grain and 
wool; that they knew how to spin and weave; 
that they used wheeled vehicles. They had de¬ 
veloped a patriarchal organization of family 
and clan, and political government under some 
kind of a king. They distinguished between the 
mortal body and the aonl, and worshipped the 
gods with reverence. The Dydus pitdr- of the 
Hindus, the 2 ;^ of the Greeks, and the 
Jup-piter of the Romans show a common name 
and a common concept of a father-god of the 
g him TLg skj. Their religion was fundamentally 
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a meie nature-worship, but they had distiiustly 
ethical and spiritual ideas. Much of the exalted 
connotation of our ecclesiastical word credo has 
come down to us with the word itself from Indo- 
European times.* 

But where did this ancient people livet That 
is the so-called Aryan Question,’* which after 
nearly a century of philological Investigation 
remains still a question, although it is perhaps 
in process of solution. 

Traditional Seme of the Indo-Europeans in 
Asia 

It has not been much more than a hundred 
years since it was generally ^samed that all 
the languages of the earth were descended, 
throT^h the Tower of Babel, from the Hebrew, 
just as it was believed, even by such scholars as 
Sir William Jones, the brilliant pioneer of 
Sanskrit studies in the Occident, that all people 
and peoples were descended, through the three 
sons of Noah, from the first parents, who lived 
in the earthly paradise of Semitic tradition, in 

»Tb* Ea^U&b aoua it fvm tb* mb tbftt b«guia kbe Ta*{». 
T«^o Hi Um CneS, er«So •! bdliere’; Srom tbe 

UID9 mb ia Also dsrlvsS oui orH4. TbM to tbe prebiitorio 
lndo-£urop«Mis tbo word ezpreeied ^OBuiiis isitb rstbar 
msrs b«Hsf is shown br its vtymologj: Lstu orSdo, Old Irish 
oivMn, Smbnt 9ftid<dW, Ziido*SuropeA& *i:rsd‘ 4. *dW. 'to 
pU«« obi’s bsort npon.’ Tbs first slsmsnt is prSaeiTsd ia 
Lstln so'(d), Grssk 'bSBrt' tad tbs oseond eleatsat Ib 

St&sbrlt dddhdfflt, Orssh rlSn/i* 'I plseo.’ 
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the Garden of Eden, in the Land of the Tigris 
aud Euphrates. Tyre and Sidon, Babylon and 
Daruascus ytere more ancient than At^ns and 
Rome. Not only Judaism and Ohriatianity, but 
all the other great ethical religions had sprung 
from Oriental sources. It seemed obvious that 
all races and all cultures were of Asiatic origin. 

Only in recent times has it been recognized 
that there is no evidence of a primeval univer¬ 
sal language of manMnd, that Eomo sapiens, 
not to mention Pithecmthropus erectvs, ap¬ 
peared on earth long before 4004 B.C., and that 
the birthplace of man has nothing whatever to 
do with the place of origin of the Neolithic Indo- 
Europeans. Modern evolutionary biology, be it 
said, is inclined to agree with tradition in con¬ 
sidering Asia '‘the cradle of the human race,” 
but man had lived in Europe countless millen¬ 
nia before the coming of the Indo-Europeans: 
Osborn estimates the age of the human jaw 
found near Heidelberg at a quarter of a million 
years. 

With the beginnings of the science of com¬ 
parative philology early in the 19th century 
came the hnowlei^e that Sanscrit was the old¬ 
est of the Indo-European langnage^if not the 
mother of them all, at least their eldest sister. 
Philologists concluded that the home of the 
Hindus must also have been the home of the 
Indo-Europeans, and this common home they 
visualized ou the banks of India’s most sacred 
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stream, the Ganges. The study of their anoient 
literature, the Veda, soon showed, however, that 
the Hindus of early Vedic times did not know 
the Ganges, hut lived in northwest India; so 
the primitive home of the Indo-Europeans was 
moved from the banks of the Gardes to the 
banks of the Indus, to the country of the “Five 
Bivers,” the Punjab. 

Later it was shown that Indian and Iranian, 
the languages of the Hindus and the Persians, 
were closely related, and the home of the Indo- 
Europeans was moved once more, this time into 
the Iranian region east of the Caspian Sea. 
Now the philologians, who were following the 
Veda into wider felds, and the theologians, 
who were following the traditional interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible, met, for different reasons, on 
common ground for the location of our ances¬ 
tral home. That common ground was south¬ 
western Asia. It was heresy from the religious 
point of view, and lunacy from the soienti^ to 
propose any other region. 

The Duodecimal Argument 

Formerly the Asiatic hypothesis was little 
more than a baseless tradition, bnt during the 
past century many and varied arguments have 
been offered in its behalf. One of the most re¬ 
cent of these arguments, and the one that has, 
perhaps, received most consideration, rests | 
upon the assumption of close contact between i 
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early Indo-European and Semitic civilizations.; 
The evidence consists mainly of a mingling in 
prehistoric times of the Indo-European decimal 
system and the Babylonian duodecimal or sexa¬ 
gesimal system of numerals, Thus, early Eng¬ 
lish had a “long hundred^’ of ISO; Gothic nu¬ 
merals above 60 were formed differently from 
60 and below; our own words for 12 and below 
arc distinguished iu form from the -teens; duo¬ 
decimal or sexagesimal are our concepts of 
dozen and gross, our 60 minutes to the hour, 
24 hours to the day, 12 months to the year, 360 
degrees to the <^rcle, Such elements are wide¬ 
spread in Indo-European speech, especially 
among the European members of the family. 
The claim is that these facts tend to prove that 
the Indo-Europeans once lived in or near Baby¬ 
lonian territory and colored their decimal sys¬ 
tem with its duodemmal system, 

It is certain that the Indo-European system 
of numerals was originally, and in all essentials 
still is, decimal; and it is very probable indeed 
that the duodecimal admixture is in some way 
of Babylonian origin. Bnt it la not necessary to 
assume therefore that the Indo-Europesns must 
have lived near Babylcnla. Babylonian influ¬ 
ence extended over much of southern and west¬ 
ern Asia, over Egypt, and around the Medi¬ 
terranean; the mercantile traffic of Babylon 
early reached as far as Greece on the west and 
India on the east, and there U no better carrier 
of numerals than commerce. 
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Indeed, if the Indo-Enropeans had ever lived 
near Mesopotamia, ia iimnediate contact with 
so highly developed and so vigorons a material 
civilization as the Babylonian, we shoiild expect 
vastly more Semitic influence upon Indo-Euro¬ 
pean than could possibly be indicated by the 
rather casual evidences that have been pre¬ 
served. Furthermore, duodecimal notation ap¬ 
pears also in the speech of a non-Indc-Euro- 
pean, Finno-Ugrian people in northern Europe 
and among the Chinese in eastern Asia, 
one has ventured to assert that the Chinese or 
the Syryenians ever lived near Babylon. 

The duodecimal argument is a general one, 
but many scholars have presented claims in be¬ 
half of rather particular localities in Asia. 
Some have laid the home of the Indo-Europeans 
north of Afghanistan between the Oxus and 
Jaiartes rivers, or between the Oxus and the 
Hindu-Kush Mountains; others have argued for 
the plateau of Pamir, ‘ 'the Roof of the World ’’; 
others for Armenia; others for the region north 
and south of the Caucasus; and still others for 
the Aralo-Caspian steppe. Most of these spe¬ 
cial claims have been either disproved or ren¬ 
dered exceedingly improbable. 

Methods of Approaching the Problem 

Modem philological research attacks the 
problem by somewhat different methods from 
those that were used in the past. First, it 
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reaches a degree of detachment hy elioviiig that 
the Asiatic hypothesis rests upon mere tradi¬ 
tion and upon a number of more or lees scien¬ 
tific arguments, most of which have faded away 
in the light of scholarly investigation. Nest, 
it adopts as a principle of method the process 
of elimination. Many earlier writers erred t 
a) in arguing db initio and with special plead¬ 
ing for this or that restricted area, without suf¬ 
ficient regard to the varions prohabilities of 
the other parts of the Indo-European field; h) 
in basing final conclusions upon one or two quite 
specific and isolated pieces of evidence. 

In all likelihood the case never will he decided 
on the testimony of a single witness or the pre¬ 
sentation of a single fact, however material it 
may be, but a conclusion can, it seems now, be 
made very probable through the preponderance 
of evidence. Preponderance of evidence is best 
obtained by starting, not with a point, but with 
the entire Indo-European territory, elixoinating 
the parts from which the Indo-Enropeans could 
not possibly have come, and then searching for 
the balance of probability in an effort to liznit 
still further their prehistoric home. Many and 
varied are the methods employed for obtaining 
and testing the balance of probability, but the 
most direct and perhaps the one that offers 
most promise of snccessfnl investigation in the 
future is the tracing, as far as possible into the 
past, of the early homes aad migrations of the 
individual Indo-European peoples. 
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A L<tnd Flcmng with . . . Money 

W© can begin by striking off Armenia. The 
language is Indo>European, but there is ample 
Assyrian testimony to prove that as late as the 
beginning of the first millenninm before Christ 
there were no Indo-Europeans in Armenia. To 
the south, in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia, 
Semitic and other civilizations had ilonrisbed 
long before the appearance of the Indo-Enru- 
peans in sonthwestem Asia. To the east lies 
the Iranian plateau, whose languages, inolu<Bng 
those of Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, 
are largely Indo-European. 8tUl farther east, 
beyond the mountains and the “Five Rivers,” 
live, throughout their hiatory quite unconscious 
of the relationship, the members of the other 
branch of the Indo-Iranian. stock, the Hindus 
of India. 

The Blg-Veda Itself offers part of the quite 
convincing evidence that the ancestors of the 
Vedio Hindus had come from the north through 
the passes of the Hindu-Kush Mountains into 
the Punjab and there subjected and dispersed 
the dark-skinned, non-Iudo-Enropean aborigi¬ 
nes. The Hindu (Indian) and Iranian (Per¬ 
sian) peoples had formerly lived together as 
one people, speaking the same tongue, calling 
themselves by the same name, Aryans, and 
sharing the common begimm^s of their later 
independent developments in language, liter¬ 
ature, and religion. Their common home was 
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probably in the territory of the upper Oxns 
(Amn) and Jaxartea (Syr) riyers, in the region 
corresponding to ancient Sogdiana and Bactria, 
and to modem Samarkand, Bokhara, and north¬ 
ern Afghanistan. This terram has been claimed 
by more than one modern investigator as the 
orig:inal home of the Indo-Enropeans, but 
* against this claim there are several general con- 
eiderations and at least one bit of specific evi¬ 
dence. 

That almost every Indo-European language 
shares with its cognates a common word for 
honey or for an into^dcatmg drink made from 
honey is shown by two simple and irreproach¬ 
able etymologies. The first stem, Indo-Euro¬ 
pean is not represented in Indo-Iranian 

nor in Balto-Slavic, but it is widespread else¬ 
where: Latin mtl ‘honey*; Greek ‘honey,* 
*bee*; Albanian mjol ‘honey*; Gothic 
mUip ‘honey’; Anglo-Saxon m^c ‘honey- 
sweet,* mildioio ‘mildew* (literally, ‘honey- 
dew’); Cornish mel ‘honey*; Old Irish wiJ 
‘honey*; Armenian meir ‘honey.* 

The second stem, Indo-European *m€dku, is 
distribnted over practically the entire field: 
Sanskrit madhu ‘honey, mead,* madhukas 
‘bee*; Avestan ma3u ‘mead, wine*; Old Bulgar. 
iau rnedii ‘honey*; Lithuanian mediis ‘honey,* 
‘mead*; Lettish medus ‘honey, mead*; 
Old Prussian meddo ‘honey*; Greek fli&v ‘intoxi¬ 
cating drink,’ ‘intoxication’; Old High Get- 
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iQaD meto ‘mead*; Old Icelandic mi^3r ‘mead’; 
Dntcb mede ‘mead’; Welsh medd ‘mead’; Old 
Irish mid ‘mead’; Anglo-Saxon medu ‘mead’; 
English mead.* 



Se(^t«ab«r 94, IdSl.) 

It is clear that the primitive home of the 
Indo-Enropeana must have been a honey-land, a 
land in which the honey-bee abounded. Now it 
seems to have been shown that the honey-bee 
did not exist in the land of the Oxns and Jox- 

* Tier* eu be ao doabt that tbe drink wm fuaUiar tn prac* 
all Indft'Eunpeana before tbeli eeparatioa, and to tbo 
Tiriew people* for ataa; eenttirie* aftor Cb^ wparatioa. It 
iB iatereBtiBa i^ote that, i^lle maad haa been anpplaoted 
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artes, in fact, that it is nativa in Asia only 
within a narrow zone which rtms through Asia 
Minor, Syria, northern Arabia, Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, the Himalayas, Tibet, and China. In 
Turkestan it did not exist. Indeed, not one of 
the Asiatic sites that have been seriously con¬ 
sidered by modem philologists as the possible 
home of the Indo-Europeans falls within the 
bee-belt, although one or two of them border 
on it. In Europe, on the other hand, the bee is 
indigenous almost everywhere. 

Evidence of Floral and Faunal Names 

We can not cut off all of Asia by ahowing 
that the Indo-Europeans must have lived in the 
temperate zone, and not even in the southern 
part of that zone, bnt we ean tend to eliminate 
much of southwestern Asia, the only part of 
that continent which offers the slightest prima 
facie claim. There are no anciently common 
Indo-European words for elephant, rhinoceros, 
camel, lion,' tiger, monkey, crocodile, parrot, 
rice, banyan, bamboo, palm, bnt there are com¬ 
mon words, more or less widely spread over 
Indo-Enropean territory, for snow and freez¬ 
ing cold, for oak, beech, pine, birch, willow, 

by bMr or wiiie ftlmoct •?0r7irb0r« elM, it i« MU bMwn to th« 
Litbuaalftaj, wlio kre Ui Ptber thliisa, Um, »o MnMioiis ot tb« 
riido*£QTop«aii pAst. AppAnatly they bATe preMr?^ both 
tb« a4in» iaC tbe drifili searly «s tb«y wen tbous&nds of y«an 
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bear, wolf, otter, beaver, polecat, marten, 
weasel, deer, rabbit, mouse, horse, os, sheep, 
goat, pig, dog, eagle, hawk, owl, jay, wild 
goose, wild duck, partridge or pheasant, snake, 
tortoise, crab, ant, bee, etc. 

However, such evidence ronet be weakened by 
several, not mntually exclusive, considerations: 

a) Absence of proof that the Indo-Europeans 
bad a name for a thing does not necessarily 
imply that they did not have the thing. There 
is no uniform, widespread word for milk: the 
name changes almost from language to lan¬ 
guage. And yet the Indo-Enropeans must have 
had a word for milk, for they were a cattle- 
raising people, and they themselves were mam¬ 
mals. 

h) Some of the examples just mentioned are 
preserved in only two or three languages and 
are insufBclently authenticated as universal 
Indo-European. The word for tortoise appears 
only in Greek and Slavic. It may be a special 
development in those languages In the sense of 
‘the green ono* (from an,Indo-European word 
for green), or it may he borrowed from a pre- 
Indo-European language. 

c) Even if a word is old and widespread we 
can not always be certain as to what it meant 
to the primitive Indo-Europeans. The names 
of trees are espedally subject to variation in 
meaning. Belated stems signify ‘beech’ in 
Xiatin and the Germanic languages, but 'oak’ in 
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Greek, ‘elder’ in Slavic, and *elm’ in Kurdisb- 

d) A migrating people eometimee applies an 
old name in a new region to a new, or at least a 
different, plant or animal. The word gophtt is 
appended to a squirrel in Wisconsin, to a rat In 
Missouri, to a snake in Georgia, and to a turtle 
in Florida. 

e) A word may he widespread and have the 
same meaning In many Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, and the word still not be originally 
Indo-Enropean. The word tobacco is almost 
nxdversal and the plant is cultivated in many 
countries, but it would he rash to assume there¬ 
fore that the prehistoric Indo-Enropeans were 
ardent nicotians. 

f) Some of the plants and animals included in 
the list just given are not sufficiently restricted 
zoogeographically or phytogeographically to 
furnish climatic evidence for the original home. 
With the exception of a few islands, snakes are 
found almost everywhere between the arctic 
and antarctic circles. 

g) A people or a group of peoples may im¬ 
port a product from a distant clime and with 
the product borrow its native name. The word 
potato (English, Spanish, Italian, dialectic Ger¬ 
man, etc.) was borrowed with the vegetable 
from the Caribbean Indians. 

h) The vocabulary of a language transcends 
actual experience. Most of us have never seen 
a dodo, a great auk, a hippogrif, an aardvark, 
or even a European bison. 
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Evidence of Vocabulary Cumulative rather 
tkoH Specific 

It has become faahiosable in late years to 
discoont efforts to restore Indo-European pre¬ 
history through the eTidence of common Indo- 
European TocabuUry, and too much weight has 
been glTen by recent writers to some of the con¬ 
siderations that have just been mentioned. 
These eonsidesations are prooautions and 
qualifications rather than objections. Any one 
of them may apply, to be sure, in any given 
case, but none of them has more than occasional 
application, The namee of famOiar things are 
usually well preserved The argumeniitm ez 
silentio can he roled out of court as a fallacy 
only when it is applied to the absence of indi¬ 
vidual words; nothing less than a rac^wide 
conspiracy could kill all the words of a promi¬ 
nent group (the Germans tried it with their 
French loan-words during the war), and if 
Indo-European milk has perished, cow, udder, 
and cottage-cheese (Tacitus’s lac concretumy 

^ Tbe 6 dit«n of Toollus reader tbo pbroM 

aumta, SS) b; 'oordlod M?«n] 047 ipeeiScftUr Ut»C 

cbooM 90t moofit, oad OuSemAn a&ioumoi ba tb« author* 

of Pliur, tlet chowte wm unkaovu to £ho harboriaAS. 
Grantod that soUS choaaa ia a lata produet, aad that tha 
Qamuua learnod davTis^ from the Boeiana, Tacitoa aow* 
thalaii Duat hava i&aajii aomathiA^ liha rottnjc rbwtoo. Tha 
adjectira cod&oUo a mora aubftaatlal eoD^aJttioa tbaa 
that of ewdlad milij ldv 7 appUaa tt to ke. Sareral at^isolo* 
giM ludkAM that tha aarl^ lado Bvropauia had aoma aort of 
aoft ehaaaa. Caaair, (MKown, VI. SS, aaja that tha 
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have Burvived. A word found in only two or 
three XndO'European lang:uages is likely to be 
original Indo-European if those languages are 
more or less separated geographically. The 
majority of borrowings can be traced and 
checked by historical, cultural, or purely pho¬ 
netic criteria. The giving of an old name to 
a new thing is only an occasional process. 
Even with modern transportation the number 
of imported produota ia nearly always very 
small in proportion to the number of native 
products. And the language of Neolithic man 
was, for the moat part, restricted to the physi¬ 
cal world immediately about him. 

Such evidence as that drawn from vocabu¬ 
lary ia cumulative. If a number of ludo-Euro- 
pean languages bad a word derived in each case 
from the aame stem, and if the literature of 
each language indicated that the word in that 
language signided, for example, the same^ or 
approximately the aame, animal aa in the other 
lai^ages, and if the animal were familiar 
enough jto make borrowing unlikely, then it 
would be absurd to deny the probability that 
the ancient Indo-Europeans knew that animal. 

And if the doral and faunal words that are 

food of OormiM ccmfistod obieSj of eSeoM (ooootcf), 
wd Aoob. Tbo oditon of Um GtrutofUa 
Borod tlM fact ebat TaoiCw Itfto ha concrfUm, together with 
wUd froite tad ganedi among tbs solid foods of the OomaBi, 
and doee not iaeJudo it in the preceding paeaagOi which teU» 
of th^ drinha. 
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more or less commoD Indo-European property 
are predominantly those of the temperate 
rather than the torrid zone, It is only reason¬ 
able to suppose that the Indo-Enropeans came 
from the temperate zone. And certainly the 
dora and fauna of the Indo-Europeans indioate 
Europe rather than Asia as their original home. 

Even those who are most skeptical of such 
evidenoe admit that the Indo-European names 
for trees prove that the original settlements 
were not in the southern peninsulas of Europe. 
If, now, we cut off the territory in Europe be¬ 
tween tbe 30th and 45th parallels, we have, 
roughly, the peninsulas of southern Europe, to¬ 
gether with northern Egypt and the Morocco- 
Algeria strip of northern Africa. This same 
belt between 30^ and 45^ would, when extended 
to Asia, include every section of that conUnent 
that has ever been competently proposed as the 
original home of the Indo-Europeans—with the 
single exception of the Indian peninsula, which 
modern scholarship has unanimously rejected. 
The Bora and fauna of this strip seem even less 
Indo-European than those of the corresponding 
strip in Europe. 

If it be objected that the European mem¬ 
bers of the family might have inherited names 
for tropical or subtropical plants and animals 
and abandoned them when there was no longer 
need for them, the answer is that the Indo- 
Iranian names for those plants and animals 
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are, for the most part, obviously secondary in 
origin and, from the Indo-European point of 
view, late and local in formation. The Sanalcrit 
name for the banyan is a compound which 
means 'the down-growing tree’; the Sanskrit 
word for lion appears elsewhere only in Ar¬ 
menia, and the word for tiger only in Armenia 
and Persia, where it was borrowed from India; 
the name for elephant means 'the bet^t with 
a hand’*, the monkey was known either as 'the 
brownish-reddish animal’ or as 'the forest- 
animal. ’ 

Indo-Iranian literatnre corroborates the 
purely lingnistic evidence. The Avesta, the an¬ 
cient Bible of the Zoroastrian Persians, does 
not know the lion, tiger, or elephant. In the 
Eig-Veda, the oldest literary monument of Indo- 
European as well as Indian speech, the tiger is 
not mentioned, but it is familiar to the other 
and later Vedas. The elephant is explicitly re¬ 
ferred to only twice in the Eig-Veda; the fact 
that both times it la described by a phrase 
rather than, designated by a name is an almost 
certain Indication that the animal was new and 
strange to the authors of the hymns. In the 
later literature, after the elephant had become 
commonplace, the expression 'the heaat 
with a hand (hastin)* was reduced to the noun 
hasUn 'elephant.’ 


j 
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The Failles of the Tortoise and the Eel 

But it is not merely as a general indication of 
climatic conditions that the Zndo-Enropean Bora 
and fauna are of interest in this discussion. If 
the habitat of an individnal Indo-European 
plant or animal can he sufficiently localked, it 
may help ua to localize the IndO'Europeans 
themselves. We have already noticed the im¬ 
portant r61e played by the bee in this connec¬ 
tion. Bnt such assistance mnst always be ac¬ 
cepted with caution and reserve. Due allow¬ 
ance mast be made for the facts that plants and 
animals, as well as Indo-Europeans, can mi¬ 
grate, in the course of many centuries, far from 
their original home, and that conditions of soil 
and climate have not everywhere remained un- 
oh'asged for the past tive thousand years. The 
Indo-European antiquity of the name for a 
plant or animal must be well established, and 
the facts as to its appearance or non-appear¬ 
ance in any given region must be well authenti¬ 
cated. 

The point has been made that while the range 
of the tortoise extends far to the north in 
eastern Europe, it is not found in western Eu¬ 
rope north of the 46th parallel, which corre¬ 
sponds approximately to the southern borders 
of Switzerland and Hungary. This would ex¬ 
clude Germany and Scandinavia. Whatever 
force there may he in the argument oltunately 
depends, however, upon the ori^nal Indo-Euro- 
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peaaism of the word for tortoise, and this, we 
have seeii, is in no wise fally estahlished. The 
word occurs only in Greek and Slavic, and it 
may be either a loan-word or a special develop¬ 
ment in those two lat^piages. 

One philologist maintains that southern Bus- 
sia, which has found strong supporters, is out 
of the question because the eel does not occur, 
according to the zoologists (Brehm and others), 
in the streams that drain Into the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. But another philologist has col¬ 
lected local evidence that eels do abound in the 
waters of southern Eussia. 

Th^ Beech Argument 

Of the dora and fauna, however, the beech 
tree has been the chief center of controversy. 
The present philological attitude is in general 
one of skepsis as to its evidence, but at least it 
compels certain probabilities that are not with* 
out value. It has already been observed that 
the stem which means 'beech* in several lan¬ 
guages has cognates in other languages that 
signify 'oak,* ‘elm,’ or ‘elder.’ The addition to 
our group of the Slavic 'elder* and the Enrdish 
'elm* and various phonetic considerations re¬ 
quire the abandonment of the former etymology 
that connected the word with the root 'to eat’ 
and thus made it mean, literally, 'the tree with 
edible fruit’ The addition of the Slavic and 
Kurdish stems also establishes our word se* 
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cnrely as Indo-European and leaves ascertain 
only its original meaning. 

The Indo-European word must have had an 
arboreal eigniioation. It unquestionably means 
‘beech’ in Latin and in various Germanic lan¬ 
guages. In Greek It means not ‘beech,’ but 
‘Querous estntlus/ a kind of oak that hears an 
esculent acorn. By some it is thought that the 
Greek word earlier referred also to the native 
sweet-chestnut that is still so characteristic of 
northwestern Greece. In any case, all three 
trees, beech, oak, and sweet-chestnut, hear edi¬ 
ble nuts and belong to the same family, Faga- 
ceae. The beech is apparently not indigenous 
in Greece proper, and the probability is self- 
evident that when the Hellenes invaded the pen-* 
insula and failed to find their familiar beech 
trees they gave the name to a similar tree, the 
chestnut or the oak.* A parallel is found in a 
Middle Low German word which means both 
‘young beech’ and ‘young oak.’ The beech tree 
is thoroughly established for west Indo-Euro¬ 
pean. Among the east Indo-Europeans the 
stem is wanting or it means ‘elm’ or ‘elder.’ 
Here again we have a semantic parallel: a Ger- 

■ Hmto ij, df coond, no intention of tlmt eitW 

otfl? IndO'GoMpOtztf or tUe Oreeki elnsBiflod pinatn 

AQd ■wmflTa iato a&jtliing lilo tho g«nam ipoolos of tlu 
Linaenn B79tom. Bot rooenbUncM and rotatiooabipa vouJd b« 
boonJ^ obaernd br a primlUvo folk «boo« ver? Ut« dopooded 
on btowMge of tbo aniaitJ and vo^otabla world. 
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man loan-word in Lithuanian means both 
‘beech ^ and 'elder/ 

The beech is decidedly a tree of the temper¬ 
ate regions. It seems not to have been native 
in the southern peninsulas of Europe, nor does 
it grow north of 60^, the latitude of Christiania 
and Petrograd. We have Caesar’s testimony* 
to the effect that at the beginning of our era 
the beech had not yet appeared in England; 
similar evidence is furnished for Sweden, 
Holland, Denmark, and Schleswig-Holstein. 
Botany says unhesitatingly that the beech is not 
native east and north of a line running from 
Frisches Haff, near Konigsberg, through Old 
Prussian and Lithuanian territory, along the 
present eastern border of Poland, curving 
through the Ukraiue almost to Kiev, circling 
back through Eoumania to the Black Sea, and 
thence jumping to the Crimea and the Caucasus. 
The beech does not extend into Asia beyond a 
narrow strip of Asia Minor and the northern 
provinces of Persia; even the advocates of the 
Asiatic origin of the Indo-Europeans nowadays 
leave these regions out of consideration. 

Now to return to our Indo-European word. 
The uniformity of meaning in the west and the 
lack of it in the east might suggest that even 
before the separation the Indo-Enropeaos were 
living partly within and partly without the 
beech region. But the uniformity of form in 
OoDteum, V. la 
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e^t &nd west indicates that there was once oni- 
formity of meaning also. If the meaning was 
‘elm,’ ‘elder,’ or simply ‘tree,’ the Indo-Enxo- 
peans could have come originally from east of 
the beech line. But no one has ventured to pro< 
pose ‘elm’ or ‘elder,’ and ‘tree’ is opposed by 
the freqnent specialization of the meaning 
‘beech.’ If the original meaning was none of 
these three, it must have been ‘beech.’ And if 
it was ‘beech,’ the Indo-Europeans apparently 
came from somewhere in the central belt of 
Continental Europe west of the Niemen and 
Dnieper rivers. Certainly the beech tree does 
not fit into any realistic picture of the Asiatic 
origin of the Indo-Europeans, and we know at 
least that a large part of the Indo-Europeans, 
those of the west, lived in prehistoric times 
within the European beech region. 

The Silver BU-ch Tree 

But the best estabEshed Indo-European tree 
is the white or silver birch, Betvl <2 alba; Ita 
name is the same almost everywhere from Ice¬ 
land to India. There is no question that it was 
exceedingly well known to the prehistoric Indo- 
Europeans, nor that the tree they knew was 
this particular variety—their name for it means 
etymologieaUy ‘the shining, white tree,’ and 
Befula alba is the common European and Asi¬ 
atic birch. 

The tree itself does not grow as a forest tree 
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in Enrope sontb of 45^, approximately the line 
Bordeaux—Bucharest; it does not exist in 
Greece. And only east of the Vistula does it 
form birch forests. The real home of the birch 
is the ante-bellum Russia, together with south¬ 
er n and extern Siberia; nowhere else are found 
the vast birch forests that so frequently char¬ 
acterize the landscape in those countries. The 
birch alone furnishes a strong probability that 
the Indo-Europeans came originally from some¬ 
where north of the 45th parallel and east of 
the Vistula. 

Testimony of Anthropoloffy and Archeology 

Anthropology and archeology may in time 
throw a revealing light upon the cultnre and the 
geographical location of the Indo-Europeans of 
the Stone Age, although it will always be diffi¬ 
cult to determine from the examination of a 
skull or a stone az what language their owner 
spoke in life. If the skulls or the axes of the 
Indo-Enropeans differed in form from those of 
other Neolithic peoples, we do not yet know in 
what way- Here lies the great guH between 
comparative philology and her two sister sci¬ 
ences, a gnlf that will not be completely bridged 
until we can identify the Indo-Europeans raci¬ 
ally, ascribe to them definite archeological re¬ 
mains, and designate those remains by their 
Indo-European names. 

In attempting to restore ancient Indo*Euro< 
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pean clvilizatioD the lunit&tions of the medium 
in which the comparative philologlat worlca 
compel him to yield at two important points to 
the archeologist, from whom, however, he oan, 
as yet, obtain only indirect aselstance. In the 
first place, comparative lingnistic material car¬ 
ries the investigator hack only to the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the separation of the lndo> 
European languages, a time when, in all prob¬ 
ability, the parent stock already showed marked 
lines of cleavage, both lingnistically and geo¬ 
graphically. Even the element of time is not 
certain, for Indo-European chronology is far 
from fired and it is probable that all the peo¬ 
ples did not take leave of the others at the same 
time. What lay back of this period of disinte¬ 
gration is, save for an occasional apecnlatlon, 
beyond the ken of comparative philology. In 
the second place, words, as symbols of objects 
and institutions, do not always carry with them 
complete and accurate descriptions of the things 
they designate. To take a modern example, 
the word corn means 'maize* in America, but it 
generally means 'wheat* in England, ‘oats* in 
Scotland, ‘barley* in Sweden, and ‘rye’ in Ger¬ 
many. Other and older Indo-European lan¬ 
guages likewise give us no common meaning 
beyond that of ‘grain,* and we do not know 
from language what variety or varieties were 
familiar to the Indo-Europeans. 
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A more favorable example will show the 
possibilities of aroheologioal light upon our 
particular problem. 

Comparison of va¬ 
rious languages 
proves that the an¬ 
cient JndO'Enro* 
peaue wore ac- 


Tb» BimplMt and oldest forra of 
plow. 

(From Daremborg'Stglio, Diet, its 
an(^. gr. ti rovi.) 


quaiuied with some kind of plow: Armenian 
araur, Greek ^orpov, Latin araii-um, Old Irish 
araikar. Old Icelandic ar3r, Old Bulgarian rofo, 
Lithuanian drhlas. But the word itself does not 
tell us whether the prehistoric Indo-European 
implement was a forked stick or a gang-plow 
operated by a Ford tractor. In this case, how¬ 
ever, there are liugnistic sidelights. Other 
stems that mean simply *plow’ in several lan¬ 
guages arc applied here and there to various 
objects, such as hook-plow, the crooked piece of 
wood on a plow, colter, plowshare, branch or 
bough of a tree, horn, stake, stick, sharp wooden 
peg, pitchfork. This seems to imply that the 
Indo-European plow was wooden, hooked, as^d 
pointed, hut it does not describe the plow, 
Archeology, however, assists comparative 
philology in drawing a fuller picture of the 
Indo-European plow and of Indo-European 
agriculture. Antiquarian researches show that 
the oldest type of plow^ the so-called hook-plow, 
was developed ont of a wooden hook used as a 
hoe and that it consisted of a single limb or root 
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of a tree with & shortened and sharpened 
branch. It had only two parts, the pole for 
drawing and the hook that broke but did not 
turn the soil. In early times a handle was add¬ 
ed if one had not been left on when the limb was 
cnt from the tree, and numerous stones have 
been found among Neolithic remains which ap¬ 
parently had been attached to make the primi¬ 
tive plow more penetrating and more dnrable. 
Prchistoric wooden plows of the Bronze Age 
have been found In West Prussia, Jutland, and 
elsewhere. The plow is extremely old, but it 
developed very slowly- A rock-carving in 
Sweden which belongs to the Bronze Age shows 
a plow of the primitive Hod, but drawn by two 
oxeu and provided with a handle. The Greeks 
of the 8th ceutury B.O. must have used almost 
as antiquated an implement; Hesiod*^ speaks of 
the farmer's cutting an oak in the forest for his 
plow and of there being two sorts, one in which 
the several parts were fastened together, and 
the other made of a single piece of wood. And 
the Persians of to'day use a plow that can rep¬ 
resent bnt little advance over that of their Indo- 
European ancestors.*' 

Jfork* i2S ff. 

u CY* WlUJams Jocksra, Perno Past Pr9$nt, pp. 

8S: ‘‘The Penitu plow . . . conaifita of tlis oroCeh of & 
troe out in nob » maitow that one of the two btanchaa raa}r b« 
ahtfpoaed and abod with Iron t« sarva a» a plowabare, whilo 
Cb« otbar, or main trunk, mtvm aa tba boajn. BoUoeka or cowa 
axa bitcbod to tha nnwioldr >npl«in«ot.” 




A gT4i)i*Hi<‘hle nf the Stone Age, The Ulftiln ia of flint, tbo 
Hhrift of woo*l. KouRil hi ^nuiark. 

{frooi ^ori. /. «erd. Olcll*., 1598.) 
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It sterns clear that the Indo-European plow 
was made originally of a single natnral lirnb of 
A tree, but the fact tliat before the separation 
the Indo-Europeans had names for cattte, yoke, 
and wheolod vehicle indicates the probability 
that the plow was drawn by oxen, But the im* 
portant ihing is to know t^t they had reached 
the agriciiitural stage of civilisation, and this 
we can leam from etymology alone, Altbongli 
they were still in large part, or in many dis¬ 
tricts, a nomadic, cattle-raising people, they had 
developed a fair degree of primitive agricul¬ 
ture, as is evidenced by words (chiedy Euro¬ 
pean and Armenian) for plow, harrow, furrow, 
seed, arable deld, sickle, chaff, millstone, etc.^‘ 

There have been various explanations of the 
fact that common Indo-European words of agri¬ 
culture are so largely restricted, in their distri¬ 
bution, to Europe and Asia Hinor—in other 
words, that they do not appear more frequently 
in Indo-Iranian. The best assumption is that 
the Indo-Europeans, while still one people, were 
divided into two groups, the one nomadic, but 
occasionally cultivating the soil, the other dis- 

i*We need not cOoeern oune]««e here witb the recent geo- 
erftJ iheorr thnt npieuJtun precedes the Boundie Hie nud tbc 
demeetietUoa of cattle. ?er • lon^ period before tbe eeparA- 
tion tbe lade-Baropeesi were nouedie, CAttle^reijlng, ottd egri* 
euJtunL Tbe sene remnrk eppUee to tbe ntfrower &od mori 
pbilologicel eugimient in which it in mvatAined on the one 
side th&t the IndO’EToropeean were somndio, and on tbe other 
that tber were agnenJtunl. 
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tmctl 7 agricnltnr&I. Such a division of one and 
the same folk has been pointed out }>y HerodO' 
tufl** for the ancient Scjthians and the Persians, 
and it exists to*day among African trihea. 
With this assumption for the Indo-Europeans 
agrees the enormous importance of the cow in 
the early life of the Hindus, an importance 
which is obviously inherited from a much older 
tradition, as is shown by ancient Sanskrit com¬ 
pounds, such as gdpaU * leader, master’ (liter¬ 
ally, ‘lord of cattle^), gopd 'guardian’ (literally, 
'oowherd’). The Lido-European ancestors of 
the Indo-lxanians were apparently the nomadic, 
cattle-raising element of the original stook. 

It is apparent that all this is of great impor¬ 
tance with regard to the coltoral ftivcuv of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans and the location of 
their home. The steppes of southern Eussia, 
for example, were especially adapted to the cat¬ 
tle-raising of nomadic peoples, hat central, 
northern, and western Europe was heavily cov¬ 
ered with virgin forest nntil medieval times; 
one recalls Tacitus’s gloomy picture of the mo¬ 
notonous forests of Germany. Indo-European 
agriculture probably began and long continued 
chiefly in wooded country, ospecially on the 
borders of forests and in the alluvial soil of 
river-valleys. It is doubtful if much land was 
cleared for tillage, for trees had to be felled, if 


Asd rv. IS, 19. 
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felled at aU, with filnt asee or tiie adventitious 
use of fire. 

But if comparative philology is indebted to 
archeology for such aid as haa just been illus* 
trated by Indo-European agrioulture, there are, 
on the other hand, in any aoconnt of prehistoric 
civilisation many features that can be supplied 
only by language. Physical remains of Neo¬ 
lithic culture are preserved to us only in graves, 
in the communal rubbish-dumps known as 
kitchen-middens or shell-heaps, and by stray 
chance here and there in the earth, In caves, 
lakes, and swamps. Only a small proportion of 
objects could ha^e been put in protected places, 
and a still smaller proportion could have re¬ 
mained intact to our day. There are numerous 
and sometimes striking exceptions (prehistoric 
loaves of bread have been found in Sweden), 
but for the most part articles made of such ma¬ 
terials as wood, wool, leather, reed, bark, and 
bast have disappeared. Organic remains have 
seldom survived except when they have been 
charred by fire, and comparatively little is left 
from Neolithic times save stone implements. 

Such gaps are often filled by comparative 
philology. When the people of the Later Stone 
Age did not live in caves or pits, they dwelt in 
huts or bouses of wood (the Indo-Europeans 
did not know building with stone until the in¬ 
vading (^eeks and Romans learned it from 
their Mediterranean predecessora), but only 
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scanty traces of tlieee houses have survived. 
Nevertheless, all the essential parts of an Indo- 
Enropean house of the period can be designated 
and its structure described by comparative 
philology. 

Some philologists are inclined to hand over 
to anthropology their main hope for a solution 
of the Indo-European question, and few have 
written on the subject vdthout a discussion of 
long-headed and short-headed races (dolicho¬ 
cephalic and brachycephalic). More often than 
not they have assnmed the Indo-European stock 
to have been tall, blond, and long-headed, much 
the type of the modem Scandinavians or the 
early Germans as they were described by clas¬ 
sical writers. 

But the cephalic index is merely a ratio. The 
greatest length is always assumed to he IDO; 
if the breadth is 75 or less, the skull is dolicho¬ 
cephalic, otherwise it is brachycephalic.'* This 
criterion by itself is obviously unsatisfactory by 
reason of its limitations. To be sure, 2/4 is 
equal to 8/6, but a box 3' x 6' is larger than one 
2^ X 4' and may differ from it greatly in shape 
and value. 

Moreover, whether it be among the living 
Chinese or in the Neolithic graves of Europe, 
long skulls are nearly always found with short 

Tbe cephilie Indez 1047 t>« obt^iud io 4117 «4«e bj 

omltiplTiag tli» gr44t48t orAJiinl breadth b 7 100, 4Ad diTiding 
tbe product bj the (ro 4 tMt ct 4 nl 4 l Uttfth. 
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skulls, aud vice versa. The phylogenists are 
disposed to admit that there is a large degree 
of iion-hereditary variability in the form of 
the human head, aud that the oephalio index is 
dependent upon many causes.*® Even in cat¬ 
tle the mountains and the coasts seem to de¬ 
velop different types of skulls. And it may be 
that the Scandinavians, to whom so many schol¬ 
ars have pinned their faith as the type of the 
ancient Indo-Europeans, owe their long heads, 
not alone to race, hnt partially, at least, to hy¬ 
perthyroidism and ultimately to the iodine of 
the seas near which they have lived, and from 
which they have obtained a oonsiderahle part 
of their food. 

Certainly environment plays a sufficiently im¬ 
portant role in these matters to confuse the 
issue and to prevent cranial measurements from 
serving, in themselves, as complete and accurate 
criteria of race. Likewise have failed or proved 
inadequate all of the numerous efforts to de¬ 
duce Indo-European physical characteristics 
from sudh. vagne testimony as that offered by 
Homeric adjectives, or Assyrian inscriptions, 
or Pompeian mosaics. And when to these con- 

Cf. E. TseJiepiMiikowe]^, ConxribuUon$ Xo Study of 
htOTTOciol Oofrelaiuin, m 1005, voL 4, p. SSO; 0. 

P. De orfeH^hMd vm d«n }Ktofdvorm, ui SdnSei|Ay«it 

von hfi «n Co%^6t, Lnden, April 1010, p. 351; 

O. P. Fretft, of Beodfann tn Mon, !a 1931, 

UmI 3, pp. 106, 351, aad afpMUlIj tbe nutnerou r«f«raice« 
oa pp. 954 ff. 
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Bider&tloDa la added the fact that so far sot a 
single hTiznan skoJi has been identi£ed as oom- 
ing from the IndO'Earopeaa homeland or as be¬ 
longing to an Indo-European inhabitant of that 
land, it will be seen how fntile is all disonssion 
of a prehistoric Indo-Enropean ‘type.’ 

It is of course possible that the answer to the 
problem that concerns ns will yet be dog from 
the earth. It has been claimed that ihe skoUs 
of the old Bomans did not differ in form (mixed 
bng and short) from those of the Etruscans, 
but that they were materially larger. Similar 
indication of great cranial capacity on the part 
of the Xndo-Enropeans seems to have been found 
among the Iranians northwest of India. Indeed 
some anthropologists bsliere that they have dis¬ 
covered close relationship between the Neolithic 
inhabitants of Europe and the Jhdo-Iranian 
type of Asia, and look, in this way, to the desig¬ 
nation as Indo-European of the remains of the 
prehistoric civilization of central Europe. 

This achievement has not yet been realized, 
bnt such efforts represent the kind of investi¬ 
gation that keeps alive the hope of ultimate 
success. The philologist stiU trusts that the 
anthropologist may provide the Indo-European 
labels for the finds of the archeologist, bnt the 
probability is very slight that the racial type of 
the primitive Indo-Europeans will ever be as¬ 
certained. Indeed, from a period so remote as 
to preclude ideutificatioii, they may have been a 
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conglomerate of variona types and had no raoial 
identity. 

Meanwhile, however, we have the valuable 
and positive archeological testimony that the 
proethnic Indo-European civilization of Europe 
is impenetrahle, and that central European im¬ 
plements indicate indig^ous origin and con¬ 
tinuous development. With almost every ad¬ 
vance of Continental archeology the European 
prehistory of the Indo-Europeans retreats into 
remoter antiquity. 

But the time has not yet come for an amal¬ 
gamation of the three sciences that we have been 
considering, even for the temporary purpose of 
a specific investigaiuon lihe that into the home 
of the Indo-Europeans. Language, culture, and 
race are seldom cot to the same pattern. From 
the archeological point of view the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean question is hardly ripe for discussion. 
Prehistoric ethnology is a difficult field in which 
few certain results have as yet heen reached. 
And comparative philology is inclmed to hope 
that further linguistic researches within and 
without the Indo-European field, and especially 
in languages that have recently been discovered 
or whose Indo-Europeanlsm is in question, lan¬ 
guages such as the Finno-Ugrian, Tocharlan, 
Hittite, Lycian, Lydian, Lnvian, may throw new 
light upon the movements and relationships of 
prehistoric peoples. And there is always the 
hope that additional Indo-European languages 
or other lingnistic evidence may be revealed. 
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A Recently Discovered Langitage 

According to their treatment, reepeotively, of 
certain original consonants, the various Indo- 
European languages are divided into two great 
groups, the so-called c&ntwn langnages and the 
saUm languages.^*’ The centum group la, with 
the exception of one minor language, western 
and entirely European} to it belong Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, and Gemanio. The saiem gionp 
lies, with one, geographically slight, exception, 
the Albanian, to the east of the centum group, 
and its largest part is situated in Asia; it in- 
clndes Indo-Iranlan, Balto-Slavio, Armenian, 
and Albanian. 

If, as la now well established, the Tocharian, 
an Zndo-Enropean language recently (hscovered 
in East or Chinese Turkestan, is a centum lan¬ 
guage, that fact alone would seem to be an indi¬ 
cation of European ancestry, for wherever the 
Indo-Enropeans originated it is clear that the 
European languages are pre-eminently the 
centum languages. The Tocharian is probably 
the only centum language in Asia, and it is, on 
the face of it, not so plausible that ah the cent’ 
um languages of Europe came from this limited 

>* rbe iuaae« Me deri?ed from tbe end Avaeten wotda 
for bondred, wUob illustrate tbe variation. Tbde, tbe Ind^ 
Eimpeaii palatal k beoomee a bard gruttoral b(o) in tbe one 
group, but a apiraot or elbilant in tbe otber groop: Latiu 
oan^tHii, Greek J-nrit, Old Irieb ait, but Aveataa Mf«M, Sane* 
krit faUm, Litbuaiiian teimtas. 
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and isolated territory, as that the Tocharians 
came by secondary migration from Europe, 
where and where only centum speech is thor¬ 
oughly at home. 

The Tocharian has quite recently been used 
as the piece de resistance in a oolUotion of 
arguments intended to prove the probability of 
the Asiatic origin of the Indo-Enropeans. 
None of the raanusoripts to which wo owe our 
still incomplete knowledge of Tocharian bear 
dates: they seezn, however, to belong to the lat¬ 
ter half of the first millennium after Christ 
Certainly we have no record of the language 
that is older than 500 A.D. Chronologically, 
the Tocharian that has been preserved to us is 
but a tottering guide-post to the Indo-European 
of three thousand years before. Moreover, the 
language itself indicates that the Tocharians 
were relatively late Italo-Celtic emigrants from 
western Europe.—Incidentally, one wonders if 
there has ever been a longer tribal migration: 
from, say, the upper Danube to within the 
shadow of the Great Wall of China, almost 
quarter-way around the globe.** 

x^One tbiiiki oi th« IoomIj Isifc Uoagoliu «aipin of ttio 
IStb anS 14tk conturlM, wbieb ottondod its dominioDJ from 
tbo Chhio 8eA to tbe baaba of tbo £>iMper, ftnd of tbe joko 
it l&!d for aeversl eoatnrios ou Cb« o&8t«i’n SIats. But tbs 
Uon^IisA waa one of conquest and dovMtetiOB, 

ud not tbs nri^rttiOD of A {MOfds to its dlAtABt And pwrenuient 
boms. 
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Other Arguments in Behalf of the European 
Hypothesis 

Other arguments for Europe have varied con¬ 
siderably in value. More than once the theais 
has been advaxiced that the early habitat of the 
Indo-Europeans should be sought in Europe be¬ 
cause it is there and not iu Asia that the lan¬ 
guages of the family cover the greater area and 
show the more variety. It is true that most of 
the Indo-European languages have boeji Euro¬ 
pean and not Asiatic since prehistoric times, 
but if this thesis had nniversal application the 
early habitat of the English should ho sought in 
the United States, and that of the Spanish 
should have its focus in Central America. 

The absurd argument for Asia that human 
migration is always westward has long since 
been geiierally rojectod, although it still crops 
up occasionally. But few advocates of the Asi¬ 
atic hypothesis have been able to resist draw¬ 
ing first a parallel and then an argument from 
the historical invasions of Europe by Asiatics, 
such as the Huns, Mongols, and Turks. But 
these throw no more light on the dispersion of 
the prehistoric Indo-Europeans than do other 
historical movements in the opposite direction, 
such as the migrations that accompanied the 
crusades, or thd frequent German penetrations 
of Slavic territory for conquest and coloniza¬ 
tion, or the invasion of Persia and India by 
Alesander the Great, or the settlement, before 
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Chriat^ of Galatia in Asia Minor b 7 Gaulish 
tribes. Moreover, no actual sign of prehistoric 
Indo-European migration from Asia to Europe 
has been discovered, unless such an indication 
be furnished hj the Iranian nomads whom the 
Greeks called Scythians and who lived in his¬ 
torical times north of the Black Sea. 

On the other hand, we can glimpse several 
early tribal or national movementa in the other 
direction, from Europe to Asia. The best oob- 
temporary opinion agrees with the Greek tra¬ 
dition that the Phrygians of Anatolia and other 
peoples whom we know to have been Indo-Euro¬ 
pean crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor 
from Europe, especially from Thrace, at about 
tlie dawn of history; Herodotus** was probably 
not in error when he assigned the same proven¬ 
ience to the Armenians. In fact, of the Indo- 
European peoples in Asia there is none whose 
known past specifically indicates Asiatic origin, 
whereas several of ^em point to Europe as 
their original home. 

Attempt to Delimit the European Some 

If it be accepted as a working theory that the 
original home of the Indo-Europeans probably 
was In Europe, it is possible, by process of 
elimination, still further to restrict the place of 
origin. We can at once cut ofi the south, the 
west, and the north of Europe, becanse these 

wVII. 7i. 
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regions were earlier occupied by non-Indo. 
European peoples, and the Indo-Enropeans had 
extended little further than over central Eu- 
rope, together with southern and central Bus- 


moever the ancient Pelasglans may tove 
been, it is certain that the Mycenaean and Mv- 
noau oivUizatious of pre-HeHomo Greece were 
not Indo-European. Italy was inhabited by a 
non-Indo-European people presumably akin to 
the peoples of northern Africa; the Etrnscans 
also were not Indo-European, hnt they arrived 
later The Iberians preceded the ludo-EMO- 
peans in Spain and a part of Prance. What- 
ever the Piote were, Britain was people^ be¬ 
fore the Celtic invasions, by uon-Indo-Euro- 
peans The Finno-TJgrians held northern and 
easUm Europe at least as far south and west 
as the Volga, although Finland itself was not 
colonized by the Finns before the ChrisUan era. 

This loaves ns, in general, southern Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, part of France, Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Hungary, Cseoho-Slovakia, the 
iriraine, Poland, Lithuania, the Balkan coun¬ 
tries, and southwestern Russia. Now we can 
take a further step and out off all of Europe 
that borders on the sea; despite opinion to ^e 
contrary, there is sufficient evidence that the 
Indo-Europeans were not familiar with the 

great ocean. • i 

The various ethnological and archeological 
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arguments for Germany and Scandmavia saem 
to have failed. The Teutonic languages of 
Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Austria have drifted, in their fundamental 
treatment of.consonants (Grimm^s Law), in ao 
cent, in vocabulary, and in the decay of their in- 
Sections, so early and so far away from the 
mother-tongne as represented hy the other 
Indo-European languages that it is difficult to 
conceive of the primitive home as lying within 
originally Teutonic territory. 

The geographical distribution of the centum 
and satem languages speaks agednst France and 
southern and western Germany, separated as 
they were, in earlier tiznos, hy the Celts and 
Germans on the east from the nearest satem 
peoples. The division into satem on the east 
and centum on the west must have started with 
the prehistoric separation of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans, and contact must have remained longer 
and closer within each group than between the 
two groups, so that the division was from the 
beginning a geographically clean-cut one, jnst 
as it is today. To assume that the separation 
took place in western Europe is to assume, not 
that the prehistoric alignment has been pre¬ 
served, but that it was lost and later miracu¬ 
lously restored a thousand miles to the east¬ 
ward, and that, too, without having left any 
traces of the satem group in the place of its 
origin. Indeed, some such difficulty as this must 
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faeed hy any theory that fails to locate the 
Indo-European home near the present line be¬ 
tween ceniwn and sai&m. 

Just before their separation the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans were still, at least partially, a more or 
less nomadic, cattle-grazing people, probably 
widely spread geographically and inhabiting 
vast plains. These conditions are poorly met 
by the territory sonth of the Carpathian Moun¬ 
tains—Czecho-SlovaHa, Hungary, and the Bal¬ 
kan peninsula. 

We have left, finally, the great plain of cen¬ 
tral and southeastern Europe, whi^^ embraces, 
roughly, the present Poland, Lithuania, U- 
kraine, and Bnssia sonth and west of the Volga; 
toward this region the balance of probability 
seems to leaiL Almost every condition is satis¬ 
fied by the conception of the Lido-Europeans as 
inhabith^ some part of this plain as late as 
3000 or 2500 B.C. (they knew at least one metal 
before the dispersion, certainly copper), early 
differentiated lii^istically into distinct groups 
and covering a vast territory, a pastoral people 
partially gone over to primitive agriculture, but 
still nomadic enough to change their habitat 
freely under changing economic or political con¬ 
ditions. Their dispersion must not he thought 
of as tflkittg place all at once and all together, 
however. It was rather a gradual spreading 
and dividing, requiring a considerable period 
of time. 
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Adaptive Radiation 

The Assyro-BabyloniaD, Hittite, Egyptian, 
and Aegean oivilisaiione were fuU-grown when 
or before the yonthful Indo-Buropeana ap* 
peered on the scene and joined the Mycenae ans 
and Minoai^ in the development that led 

“To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Borne. “ 

But, as Bloomfield has recently pointed out** in 
another connection, aE these material civiliza¬ 
tions of the Aegean basin “axe nearly inartlou' 
late in their existing literary expressions; and 
the piotographs and linear writing at Knc^sos, 
even more than the silence of the Mycenaean 
age, are ominous signs of essential illiteracy. 
Jewish literature is of a later time, product 
under new impulses, to some extent extraneous, 
and to some extent in a spirit of protest against 
these very civilizations. “ 

The Indo-Enropeans must have brought with 
them some almost organic quality, peculiarly 
their own, which made possible, not only this 
profoundly productive union with alien cultures 
in the Mediterranean, hut also the creation, like¬ 
wise largely out of their own genius, of the lit¬ 
erature, philosophy, and religion of India, on 
the one side, and of the western world’s mod- 

TtonsaetieTU of Avtorican PMoloftodl JuoctatiC’K, 
ISIS, ?ol. 60j p. Cf- Also, br tbs iuds aatbor. Jounal of 
tho Anfiriean Oriotiai Sooietjf, ISdl, *ot 41, p, 801. 
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ern material eivIlisatloQ, on thn other. They 
had an indmdtial and ethnic personalityf a rest¬ 
less mental and physical energy, an urge to 
progress that early distinguished them from all 
other peoples. From the first Indo-European 
expedition Into an adjoining ralley in search of 
game down to the discovery of the poles by 
Peary and Amundsen, the Indo-Europeans, 
mote than any other folk, have been driven by 
an inherent unrest to and fro over Europe and 
Asia and to the ends of the earth. The Celts, 
for example, have visited at one time or an¬ 
other almost every quarter of Europe and even 
crossed into Asia Minor. 

These countless migrations have obscured the 
trail, and, save for the general principle of 
arebaio survival through isolation, we do not 
know, for example, why the most ancient Indo- 
European people of which we have record came 
to rest in India, on the extreme border of Indo- 
European territory. Philologists have fre¬ 
quently stressed snoh cases of linguistic archa¬ 
ism on the part of tribes that have wandered 
far from their seat of origin, and perhaps they 
have overstressed them. 

But back of these migrations of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean early histoxy and late prehistory was a 
time when human life and human motives were 
simpler and conditioned more as were the life 
and motives of other mammals. As the race 
advances in social evolution the circumstances 
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that impel and guide the movemente of men be¬ 
come more and more numerous and complex. 
Conversely, the more primitive the civilization, 
the more closely are these circumstances identi¬ 
cal with those that govern the migrations of 
other animals: overcrowding, tribal or racial 
warfare, heat and cold, vegetation, supply of 
food and water, monntains, deserts, rivers, 
lakes, swamps. Certainly the two influences 
that have been most determinant in disturb¬ 
ances in the distribution of animals, the influ¬ 
ences of climate and geography, have also been 
more or less determinant in the distribution of 
races, peoples, and langn^es. 

The principle underlying the distribution of 
a primitive family of peoples or languages can 
not but be somewhat analogous to the biologi¬ 
cal principle of adaptive radiation: we expect 
to find the origin of a genus near the geographi¬ 
cal center of its various species, with the great¬ 
est conservatism of type near the center and 
the greatest variation at the ends of the radiu 
There is significance in the fact that to some 
extent the geographical distribution of the 
main divisions of the human race agrees with 
that of the lower animals. And there is signifi¬ 
cance in the fact that the Semites, for example, 
have covered a restricted territory as compared 
to that of the Indo-Enropeans, and conse¬ 
quently their languages have been subjected to 
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lesa variation from one another and from their 
assumed original. 

The first Indo*Europeans must have origi* 
nated somewhere, and thdf mast have diverged 
from some foons and gradually spread over the 
territory which we find them occupying at the 
beginning of history, As they radiated away 
from this focus there most have been increasing 
adaptation to the languages and institutions of 
other peoples (matriarchy, for example), and 
consequently increasing variation from those 
near the center. The evidence of history is that 
a strong people gradually extends its borders In 
every direction unless stopped, hindered, or de> 
fleeted by some barrier. Rapid marches to a 
distant goal usually lead only to temporary con* 
quest or to defeat, not to permanent establish¬ 
ment of people or langnaga: Alexander into 
India, Caesar into Britain, Attila into (?aul, 
Qenghia Khan into Russia, Nor does linguistic 
supremacy always follow political domination: 
the Goths, Vandals, Franks, and Celts con¬ 
quered realms upon which they could not im¬ 
pose their languages. The growth and spread 
of language proceeds step by step. The Latin, 
for example, has gradually radiated in every 
direction from Rome as a center; it has paused 
only where it was opposed by strong natural 
or political barriers. ^ 

It is reasonable, therefore, to look for the 
prehistoric home of the Indo-Europeans near 
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the geographical center of their later linguistic 
dietributioQf and to hope to find there great 
conaeryatiem of type. 

Conservatism of Tppe at the Center 
The plain of eastern central Europe, toward 
which a dozen arrows have directed na, lies be¬ 
tween the centum and satem groups, in the very 
heart of Indo-European territory as we now 
know it And within this plain live the Lithu¬ 
anians, who have preserved more faithfully 
than any other people on earth the las^piage 
and the cultural position assumed for the pre¬ 
historic Indo-Europeans. Not a scintilla of 
evidence, historic or lingnistic, has been pro- 
dnced to indicate that the Lithnamaus have 
ever stirred from their present dwelling-place 
since Indo-European times. Indeed, it haa heen 
made very probable, on the grounds of lii^uis- 
tics, natural science, and geography, that the 
Lithuanian stock has dwelt in itS'^resent lo¬ 
cation for at least five thousand years, which 
would approximate the duration of the Indo- 
Enropean period, so far as it is known. There 
U perhaps no other part of Indo-European ter¬ 
ritory for which there is so much evidence 
against autochthonous, non-lndo-Enropean pre- 
de^^^sors. 
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Conclusion 

LodkQ, in hia Essay Concerning Human 
derst(Mding/'> says that the ground of probabil¬ 
ity Kea in the conformity of anything -with pre¬ 
vious knowledge, observation, and experience. 
And it is such oonforauty that carries the 
theory of the extern European origin of the 
Indo-Europeans over the line that wavera be¬ 
tween sheer apeoulation and reasonable prob¬ 
ability. No other part of Europe or Asia 
agrees sb well with the historical distribution 
of the Indo-Europeans, with the relations of the 
various languages to one another (for example, 
Indo-Iranian and Balto-Siavic, Slavic and Ger¬ 
manic, Lithuanian and Slavic, Italic and Celtic), 
and with all that is known or surmised of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans. 

This region lies at the oenter of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean territory; it is situated between the cen- 
tum and saUm groups of languages; it is ad¬ 
jacent to the Finno-Ugrian, with which Indo- 
European must very early have come in con¬ 
tact, as is shown by prehistoric borrowings on 
the part of the former; it includes the most 
conservative of Indo-European peoples and the 
most archaic of their languages; it offers abun¬ 
dant remains to prove that it waa a center of 
Neolithic dvllization, although the study of 
Bussian and Polish and Lithuanian prehistory 
is still in its infancy; it nourishes every plant 

»rv. IS, 
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and &nbn&l that we have the slightest reason to 
consider Indo<Enropean ; it cont^s great 
plains such as the Indo-Enropeans required for 
the grasing of their ninnerous cattle, and fertile 
valleys for the pursuit of their agrioulture; it 
embraces the forests that are indicated by the 
names of certain Indo-European trees and ani¬ 
mals; it is bisected by the beech line; it is the 
homo of the birch; and it is the home of the 
honey-bee. No other region dovetails so well 
with what is known of Indo-European pre^ 
history. 
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